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YOU, AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 

Wh«n you ontored the Army, you raised your right hand and swore 
that you would bear true faith ond allegiance to the United States of 
America, ond that you would serve them honestly ond faithfully agolnst 
oil their enemies whomsoever. This is a sacred oath taken by you and 
there is a great trust placed in you by the people of America that you 
honor this oath. 

As you look around you will not find o '^typicol American soldier*' in 
height, weight, color of eyes and hair, family origin, education, wealth, 
intelligence or similar characteristics. The soldiers you have met and will 
meet are from all walks of life and all parts of our country. But alt of 
you have two things In common. First, you are all serving the United States 
of America and believe in the principles that make it a free country. 
This not only gives you a common bond with your fellow soldiers but also 
guarantees you the same chonces as the next man to get ahead. This 
American tradition is cherished in your Army as it is in all phases of 
American life. Second, the responsibility of all Americans is outstanding 
in the world today. The spirit of teamwork instilled In you at home, school 
and church, ot work and play, aids in the cooperation needed for you 
to meet any ond all tasks. 

The habits of obedience you learned while growing into maturity ore 
0 necessary part of Army life. Obey promptly and cheerfully the orders 
given to you. Obedience ond teamwork will make your performance 
better and your fellow soldier's tasks easier. 

Service in the Army is a duty and o privilege. Eoch Individual in this 
nation has the duty to contribute as much as he can to the well-being of 
the nation and Its people. Military service is one form of such a contri- 
bution. Prom the oldest times it hos been considered a privilege to be 
permitted to bear arms in the defense of one's nation or people. This 
privilege is afforded only to those who ore individuals of good standing 
and good reputation. 
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ARMY HISTORY 



To write o full history of the United States Army would not be 
oppropriote for this handbook. However, here ore some historicol high- 
lights that may interest you. 

The United Stotes Army has its origin in the colonial militia. On 
14 June 1775, the Continentol Congress voted to adopt the militia and 
volunteers, fighting the British around Boston, as the Colonial Army. 
These were Infantrymen; so the Army is the senior of the services and 
the Infantry the senior branch of the Army. This Army defeated the British. 

Cornwallis' surrender ot Yorktown on 19 October 1781 ended the 
last mojor battle of the Revolution. The formol treaty of peoce wos 
signed on 3 September 1783. The Indian wars followed ond the Army 
inherited the job of guarding the frontier against Indian tribes. The Army 
continued to do this job for a century, a job which called for great 
endurance, skill, bravery and patience. 

During the war of 1812-15 our Army again fought the British on 
American soil. The 30 years of peace that followed actually spanned 
three other wars. In 1817, the Seminole War; in 1832 the Black Hawk 
War; and from 1 632-42 the second Seminole War. 

The War Between the Stotes, 1861-65, Civil War, was o tragic ond 
bitter conflict. Within a year soldiers of both armies were veterans, 
fighting with a skill rarely surpossed by any country ot any time. 

World War I sow our Army enter the conflict in 1917. Early in the 
fall of 1918 the Allies began an ottock that did not stop until the war 
was won. American doughboys had a rough sector to toke known os 
the Meuse-Argonne. In this areo they showed ability to dish It out, os at 
the Marne; they hod proved they could "take it," Their attack helped 
force the enemy to ask for an armistice in November 1918. 

World War II. In 1918 the American soldiers thought they hod helped 
"to end all wors." On 7 December 1941, we were once again at war. 
This wor was different, even more than in the first war our soldiers 
fought os individuols; no more did they know the companionship of 
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trench fighting, but fought from individual positions and the name "fox- 
holes'' was born. Many bottles were fought in oil parts of the world. 
The supreme ossault came on 6 June 1 944 on the Normandy Peninsula 
in Prance and our soldiers began the bitter odvonce. On 7 May 1 945 
the wor in Europe was over ond Japan surrendered on 1 4 August 1 945. 

The Korean War was o further test of American fighting ability and 
as part of the United Nations the American soldier again proved he was 
a determined fighter >who could function under nearly impossible condi- 
tions. The conflict ended on 27 July 1953 adding onother poge of 
glorious history to the United States Army. 

Today, communism is the major threat to our Nation. This threat Is the 
primary reason for the Army to constantly train men os part of the U.S. 
fighting force. Your training and eventual performance of duty with a 
unit Is o vital part of this Notion's defense. 
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AMERICA'S HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 

The Declaration of Independence was adopted on 4 July 1 776 and is 
divided into three important parts. 

PART ONE states the fundamental principles of our American Govern^ 
ment'-that all men are created equal; that each man has the inollenobte 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that governments 
receive their power from the governed; and that the people hove the 
right to alter or change that government if it becomes destructive to 
these ends. 

PART TWO covers the acts which hod been committed by the British 
ogoinst the American colonies. 

PART THREE is the actuol Declaration of Independence, ending with a 
pledge by the signers of their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 
In the cause of the United States. 

The Declaration of Independence states our philosophy of government 
and the pledge of our forefathers to support it as the first pillar of our 
American freedoms. 

The Constitution of the United States was ratified by the required 
number of States in 1 788. The inauguration of General George Wosh- 
ington as the first President occurred 30 April 1 789. 

The Constitution basically establishes a government of three branches: 

1 . Executive— the President. 

2. Legislative— the Senate end House of Representatives. 

3. Judicial— The Court system, headed by the Supreme Court. 

The three branches are controlled through o system of checks and 

balances such os a Presidential veto power. Senate approval of Presi- 
dential appointments to office and a Judicial review os to the constitu- 
tionality of lows. 

The Constitution divides the power between the Federal and State 
Government with specific power delegated to the Federal Government, 
certain power denied the States and those powers not mentioned 
belonging to the States. 
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Finally, the Constitution authorizes Congress to make all laws nec* 
essary and proper for carrying into execution the powers granted by 
the Constitution. 

The Constitution contains 24 amendments. The first 10 are called 
the ‘'Bill of Rights." These rights state the individual freedoms guaran- 
teed to American citizensj namely, freedom of religion, speech, and 
press, the right of petition to Government, of peaceful assembly, of trial 
by jury, of counsel and due process of law, to keep and bear arms, and 
the right to. just compensotion for private property; freedom from housing 
soldiers, from unreasonable search and seizure, from self-incrimlnation 
and double jeopardy, and from excessive bail, and cruel and unusual 
punishments. 
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OUR FLAGS AND MILITARY AWARDS 

1. Throughout the yeors, our Nation's flog hos hod various 
forms. Some of its predecessors were the Grand Union, the Stors 
ond Stripes, and the Fifteen Stars and Fifteen Stripes. Today we 
have the thirteen stripe and fifty-stor flag. It is normally flown 
only during doy light hours, being lowered ot sunset when “retreat” 
is sounded. The flag has sevarol names based on the size and 
purpose for which flown. 

o. The Post Flag — 19 x 10 feet — flown daily during 

good weather 

b. The Storm Flog — 9 Vi x 5 feet-p— flown during bad 

weother 

c. The Oorrison Flag — 38 x 20 feet — flown on Sundays and 

national holidays 

2. Medals and Decorations. 

a. Medol of Honor. This is the highest military decoration 
awarded by our country. It was established in 1 862 and is 
awarded for acts of bravery ond heroism above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

b. Other decorations oworded for acts of bravery in combat in 
descending order of precedence are — 

(1) Distinguished Service Cross. 

(2) Silver Star, 

(3) Distinguished Flying Cross. 

(4) Bronze Star AAedal with "V” Device. 

(5) Air Medal with “V“ Device. 

(6) Army Commendation Medal with “V“ Device. 

c. Purple Heart. The Purple Heart, originally established by 
General George Washington in 1782 and revived by President 
Hoover in 1932, is awarded to persons serving in or with the 
U.$. Armed Forces who have been wounded or killed in combat. 

d. Service medals ore aworded for an individual's service in 
time of war or crisis in specified geographical areas and the stars 
on the ribbon indicate the campaigns or battles in which the wearer 
has participated. Much of a soldier's personal history is repre- 
sented by the ribbons he weors. 

e. Normally ribbons are worn on the uniform with those repre- 
senting decorotions preceding those representing service. 
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2. Deduction!. Th«r« ar« several deductions which may legally 
be withheld from your pay, such as Income Tax, Social Security and 
others hereafter mentioned. 

a. Income Tax. Your withholding tax is automatically computed 
on the basis of one exemption (yourself). If you hove any de< 
pendents whom you with to claim os exemptions, report this to the 
finance officer through your company cadre. 





Pay 


Tax 


Exemp- 

tion 


Pvt E-1 (no prior service) 


$ 87.90 


$1.50 


1 


Pvt E-1 (over 4 months service) . . . 


93.90 


2.70 


1 


Pvt E- 1 (over 2 yeors service) .... 


125.10 


7.20 


1 


Pvt E*‘2 (under 2 years service). . . 


97.50 


3.20 


1 


Pvt E-2 (over 2 years service) .... 


134.50 


9.00 


1 


b. Social Security. This Is deducted from your 
rote of 4.2 percent (effective 1 Jan 66). 


basic pay at the 


Pvt E-l (no prior service) 


$ 87,90 


$3.69 




Pvt E- 1 (over 4 months service) , . . 


93.90 


3.94 




Pvt E-1 (over 2 years service). . . . 


125.10 


5.25 




Pvt E-2 (under 2 years service) . . . 


97.50 


4.10 




Pvt E-2 (over 2 years service) .... 


136.50 


5.73 





c. Allotments may olso be used for the following purposes; 

(1 ) Support of dependents (other than quarters allowance os 



mentioned below). 

(2) Purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds. 

(3) Payment of premiums on life insurance. 

(4) Payment of loons from Red Cross or Army Emergency Relief. 

(5) Sovings or checking deposits in bonks or other savings 

institutions. 

d. Other deductions: Loss of pay may result from the following; 

(1) Unauthorized absence. 

(2) Absence from duty due to disease or injury resulting from 

your own misconduct. 

(3) Commission of on offense against the Uniform Code of 
Military justice If it results in punishment under Article 1 5 

or conviction by a court martial. 
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(4) Loss, destruction or damage of Government property due 

to your own misconduct or negligence. 

(5) Fraudulent enlistment, such as misrepresentotlon of your 

qualifications for enlistment at the time you enlist. 

3. Allowances. 

0. Clothing allowance {monthly). $4.20 after 6 months of 
active duty ond $5.40 after 36 months of octive duty. 

b. Dependents’ allowonce. An enlisted member in pay grade 
E-1 through E-4 (with less then 4 years service) who hos a de- 
pendent wife, child or parent, is entitled to a quarters allowance on 
account of such dependent if he establishes an allotment in their 
favor. For instructions on the procedures to fol low, see your cadre. 

4. Bonuses. 

a. Good soldiers are encouraged to remain in service of their 
country, liberal benefits are provided for those who choose the 
Army os a career. 

b. The following ore exomples of bonuses which will be paid 
you upon reenlisting for a 3-year period. If you are in the grade 
of — 

E-3 and reenlist ofter 1 year of service you receive . . $353.70 

E-3 and reenlist after 2 years of service you receive. 494.10 

E-4 ond reenlist after 2 years of service you receive . 6 1 4.70 

E-5 ond reenlist after 3 yeors of service you receive. 751.50 

c. These are but a few examples of bonuses you may receive. 
Check with the Army Career Counselor at your station for further 
information. 
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THE SOLDIER'S CREED 



I am an American soldier. I am o man of the United States Army-^a 
protector of the greatest nation on earth. Becouse I am proud of the 
uniform I wear^ I will always act in ways creditable to the military service 
ond the notion it is sworn to guard. 

f am proud of my own organization. I will do all I can to make it the 
finest unit of the Army. I will be loyal to those under whom I serve. I will 
do my full part to carry out orders and instructions given to me or my unit. 

As a soldier, I realize that I am a member of a time-honored profes- 
sion— that I am doing my share to perpetuate the principles of freedom 
for which my country stands. No matter what situation I cm in I will never 
do onything for pleosure, profit or personal safety which will disgrace 
my uniform, my unit or my country. I will use every meons I have beyond 
the line of duty to restrain my Army comrades from actions disgraceful 
to themselves and the uniform. I am proud of my country and its flog. 
I will try to moke the people of this notion proud of the service I repre- 
sent for I am on American soldier. 
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TRAINING 

Basic combat training is tough. You ore expected to act like a man 
and you will be treated os one. Training will be hard but it will be fair. 
After you have finished your 8 weeks of bosk training, you will be pre- 
pared to develop your abilities further in advonced individuol troining. 
Remember, many men have gone before you and many will follow 
through these doors to success. 

Don’t be discouraged or afraid of whot’s ahead of you. You con take 
heart in this fact: Millions of Americans just jike you went through this 
experience in World War II and the Korea War and made good soldiers. 
Your future in the Army is ahead of you and you too can be a good 
soldier If you will try. Do your utmost to excel in all your training and 
conduct. Don’t be satisfied with average results. The U.S. Army isn't. It’s 
up to you. 
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INDIVIDUAL DRILL MOVEMENTS 

This portion of your handbook presents some of the basic movements 
in drill you will be required to know. These movements are executed 
with snap and precision. 



Definition of Drill Terms 

1. Cadence. The uniform number of steps os counts per minute at 
which a movement is executed. 

2. Step. The prescribed distance measured from heel to heel of a 
morching man. 

3. Depth. The space from front to the rear of a formation, including 
the front and rear elements. 

4. Element. An individual, squad, section, platoon, company or larger 
unit forming a port of a lorger unit. 

5. Rank. A line which is only one element in depth. 

6. Interval. The lateral spoce between elements. 

7. Distonce. The space between elements in column. 

8. Column. A formation where elements are placed one behind the 
other. 

9. Cover, Aligning yourself directly behind the man to your imme* 
diate front while maintaining proper distance. 

Position of Attention 

The position of attention is the basic military position. It indicates that 
you ore alert and ready for instructions. Come to attention with smart- 
ness ond snap at the commands “FALL IN” or “ATTENTION.” Thereofter, 
move only as ordered until given “PARADE REST,” “STAND AT EASE,” 
“AT EASE,” “REST” and “FALL OUT” or until you are dismissed. 

} . Bring your heels together smartly on the same tine. 

2. Turn your feet out equally, forming an angle of 45^. 

3. Your legs are straight without stiffening or locking your knees. 

4. Hold your body erect with your hips level, chest lifted and arched 
and your shoulders square and even. 
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5« Let your arms hong straight without sHttness olong your sides wift) 
the bocks of your bonds outward, your fingers curled so thot the ftps of 
your thumbs touch the tips of your forefingers. Keep your thumbs along 
the seoms of your trousers. 

6 . Keep your heod erect and hold it squarely to the front with your 
chin drawn in. Look straight to the front. 

7. Rest the weight of your body equally on the heels and bolls of your 
feet. Stand still and do not talk. 
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Alignment 

A$ part of a squad or plotoon, you will align yourself when you hear 
the command, "DRESS RIGHT-DRESS.” On the command, "DRESS" raise 
your left arm to on extended position strolght out to your left keeping 
your arm straight, fingers extended and joined; palm of bond is down. 
At the same time, turn your head to the right to align yourself with the 
man on your right. 

Rests ot the Halt 

1 . Parade Rest. This movement is given from attention only. At the 
command "REST" of "PARADE REST" move your left foot smoothly 
10 Inches to the left of your right foot. Place your hands behind your 
bock, both hands extended and joined by interlocking your thumbs so 
that the right hand is outward. Your head and eyes are held the same 
as for attention. 

2. Stand at Ease. This movement is given from attention only. It is 
executed the same as parade rest except you turn your head and eyes 
toward the person issuing the command. 

3. At Ease. You must keep your right foot in place, remoin silent but 
you may move. 

4. Rest. Keep your right foot in place. You may talk ond move. 

Pacing Movements 

1 . Right or Left Face. This two-count movement is for right face; for 
o left face, substitute the opposite word {left}. At the command "FACE" 
slightly raise your left heel and right toe and turn to the right 90^ to 
complete count one. On the second count, place your left foot smartly 
beside your right foot os at attention. 

2. About Face. At the command, "FACE" of this two-count movement, 
place the toe of your right foot about 6 inches to the rear and slightly 
to the left of your left heel to complete count one. On the second count, 
turn to the right 1 80° stopping with your body In the position of ottention. 
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Marching Steps 
Right and Left Step 

This movement is explained for right step. To execute left step, sub* 
stitute the opposite word. This movement is executed from the halt only. 
On the commend "MARCH'* slightly bend the right knee and raise your 
right foot only high enough to ollow freedom of movement. Place your 
right foot 1 0 inches to the right of your left foot and then move the left 
foot to a position alongside your right foot as in the position of often* 
tion. This Is continued keeping your arms by your side until commanded 
to halt. To execute the halt, you will receive the command "HALT" os 
your feet are together, take one more step with your right foot, then 
place the left foot alongside the right foot remaining In the position of 
attention. 



Rear Morch 

The command "REAR MARCH" is given os the right foot strikes the 
ground and Only while marching at quick time. At the command 
"MARCH" toke one additional step with your left foot, pivot about to 
the right, turning 1 80^ ond step off in the new direction with the left 
foot. Hold your arms to your sides as you execute this movement. 
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SALUTING 



This is a courtesy which is normally rendered to every officer and 
warrant officer you may meet or see. You can recognize on officer 
by the metal or cloth insignia worn on the right collar of the shirt 
or on the shoulders of the coat. These insignia will be in the form 
of gold or silver bars or oak leaves, silver eagles or silver stars. 
After you hove been in the Army a few weeks, you will be able to 
recognize an officer in other ways: by his hat or by his uniform. 
During your initial training, watch for the metal or cloth insignia 
for recognition. Pictures of the officer and warrant officer insignia 
are shown on the following pages. 

When approaching an officer or warrant officer and he is ap- 
proximately six steps from you, assume good posture and raise your 
right hand directly and smartly until the tip of your forefinger 
touches the lower part of the cap, above and slightly to the right of 
your right eye. Thumb and fingers must be straight and touching 
each other; upper arm level with the ground; wrist and hand straight 
as a continuation of the line made by your forearm. With the 
salute, give a verbal greeting such as “Good morning, Sir,“ and 
hold the salute until it Is returned by the officer, even if the officer 
does not return your salute immediately. Then cut your hand away 
smartly — directly back to your side. The salute will not be ren- 
dered while running. If you are walking it is not necessary to stop 
prior to saluting. 

During your first 2 weeks of training you will receive training on 
saluting, reporting to an officer and military customs, but keep these 
rules in mind: 

1 . Never salute with o cigarette in your mouth. 

2. Never salute with anything in your right hand. 

3. When standing still, salute only from a position of attention. 

4. Salute correctly. 
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ARMY CUSTOMS 

You will frequently run across customs In the Arnriy that originated long 
ago. All customs in the Arnoy have a traditional basis; because of this 
we find some interesting facts about certain ceremonies the Army con- 
ducts. Here are a few that moy interest you; 

Solute 

Some soy it began in late Roman times (1 A.D. to SOO A.D.) when 
assassinations were very common. People who wonted to see public men 
had to come before them with right hands raised to show they did not 
hold o dagger. This practice gradually become a woy of showing respect 
and sometimes Involved removing the hat. By 1820, this was modified 
into touching the hat, and since then it has become the crisp hand salute. 

Walking or Sitting on Left of Superior 

Many years ago, men fought with swords and most men were right 
handed; the heaviest fighting occurred on the right. AAen and units who 
preferred to fight rather than to “let George do it,” and who were proud 
of their fighting ability considered the right of a battle line to be a post 
of honor. When an officer walks on your right, he is symbolically filling 
the post of honor. 

Retreat 

The name may surprise you because it seems to refer to a defeat, but 
the term is taken from the French word “retralte,” referring to the eve- 
ning ceremony. The bugle coll sounded at retreat was first used in the 
French Army and dates back to the Crusades. As you hear the retreat 
melody, you are listening to o call that symbolizes the finest qualities 
of the soldiers of nearly 900 years. The past purpose of retreat was to 
notify sentries to start challenging until sunrise and tell the rank and file 
to go to their quarters. This ceremony, although the original purpose is 
gone« remains as a noble tradition. 
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PERSONAL ACTION 



Tho occasion may ariso wherein you desire to speak to a member of 
the cadre. There is no precise manner to request this permission but good 
rules to follow are: 

1. Knock on the door before entering. 

2. Remove your hat before entering^ unless you ore under arms. 

3. Never lean on the desk or agoinst the vrall; stand erect. 

4. Address the person you speak to as "Sergeont/' “Specialist/' if 
enlisted member of cadre, or “Sir/' if on officer. An example is: 
“Sergeant, Private Jones requests permission to speok with you.” 

5. During your initial training, never enter o military office with a 
cigorette in your hand. 

6. You will not solute indoors unless you ore under arms and on duty. 

7. When out of doors, go to the officer or cadre; do not interrupt; 
salute if appropriate and simply state you request permission to speak 
with him. 



Profanity 

Sweoring and verbal filth is not the mark of a soldier, 
for a man with a small vocobulory and in most cases, 



It is a poor crutch 
little Intelligence. 
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YOUR VALUABLES 



If you possess any valuable items at this time, such as cameras or 
portable radios, you will be shown where to place them for safekeeping. 

Remember: 

1 . Do not lend money to anyone. 

2. Specific fund drives are authorized by the Department of the Army 
to be conducted on Army posts. Your officers will announce such author- 
ized fund drives ot which time you will be asked to contribute voluntarily. 
Donations to the church ore an individual prerogative. 

3. Do not sell or give away any of the clothes or equipment you 
were issued. You are required to maintain this clothing and equipment 
in good repair. 

4 . Before leoving the reception center, make sure you hove turned 
in all issue items you are not supposed to have. 

5. Anything you consider of value should be locked up in your wall 
or foot locker. If the item or items are of great value, It would be much 
better to send them home. If it's something you must hove with you, ask 
the cadre or commander to help you and they will. 
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UNIFORM 

Whftn wearing the uniform^ every article must be neat, in o good state 
of repair, dean and appropriately pressed or polished. Your personal 
appearance, cleanliness and military bearing must be one of pride. 
Failure to wear the uniform property or keep up a good appearance 
not only brings discredit to the Army but could possibly bring about 
disciplinary ocHon. 

a. Wearing of the uniform. Follow these do*s and don^tst 

(1 ) Don't wear flowers while In uniform. 

(2) Don’t carry on umbrella while in uniform. 

(3) Don't mix uniforms or civilian clothes with the uniform. 

(4) Do weor only regulation clothing. 

(5) Do shine your brass. 

(6) Do shine your shoes and boots. 

(7) Don't place your oversea cap or tie under the epaulet of your 

uniform. 

(6) Do cut or adjust your web wolst belt so no more than 2 inches 
extends beyond belt buckle. 

b. If you don't know how to wear a portion of the uniform, check with 
your cadre. 
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ARMY ORGANIZATION 



Ogr Government j» of the people, by the people and for the 
people. The people elect their representatives and the Presidertt, 
who then govern for the people. 

The Executive Branch Is headed by the President, who is also the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. The President appoints 
the Secretory of Defense and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
ond Air Force; the Senote has final opprovol on these appointments. 

The Secretary of Defense is a civilian and he is assisted in mili> 
tory matters by staffs of professional Army, Naval, Air Force, and 
Marine officers and enlisted personnel. Within the Department of 
Defense are the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The professional military advisors form a council referred to as 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff. These men are members of the services 
and act as advisors to the President and Secretary of Defense. 

The Secretory of the Army, a civilian, is responsible for all mat- 
ters connected with the Army, to include — 

Supervision of all Army spending. 

Development of new weapons and equipment. 

Training of all Army personnel. 

Discipline and morale. 

The Army Chief of Staff is an officer and is a four*stor general. 
He is responsible for the condition, training, performance and future 
planning for the Army, Directly subordinate to the Department of 
the Army is the United States Continental Army Commond 
(USCONARC). The Commanding General (a four-star general) of 
the United States Continental Army Command, through the five 
Army commanders, the commander of the Military District of Wash- 
ington and the commandants of the USCONARC service schools, 
directs the largest militory training establishment In the free world. 
The Commanding General; USCONARC, receives orders from the 
Army Chief of Staff and is responsible for the following mission 
within the Continental United Statesi 
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Comman<jl of all troop onlH and Inttallatlont, with some minor 
•xcoptidni. 

Organization ond training of units* 

Troining of Individuals. (This is you ond others like you.) 
Manogement of resources. 

This should give you an idea of how orders are passed down the 
choin and give you an understanding of our Army organization. 
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THE CHAIN OF COMMAND 

A question which might easily be In your miqd now is-. How do orders 
ond Informotion got from the top of the pyramid down to me? 

The CHAIN of command is the method the Army uses. The very use of 
the term CHAIN Indicates the linking of one to the other. This intangible 
poth parallels the structure of the Army itself. Each link represents a 
commander. 

We have provided a type chain of command by job title. (Fill in the 
blanks as appropriate as soon as you con.) 

In other words, the officers ond noncommissioned officers who com- 
mand you exercise outhority granted to them by, the President or one of 
his subordinates in the chain of command. They are entitled to prompt 
and unquestioning obedience to all lawful orders issued by them, 

NOTE; Dependent on the organization you ore assigned to, some jobs 
within the chain may be omitted or moy not appear. (You should check 
with your cadre for your particular chain of command.) 
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(COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF) 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 



SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
CrtlEF OF STAFF ARMY 
CG USCONARC 
ARMY COMMANDER 
CORPS COMMANDER 




P 

0 STATES i'OM- 





DIVISION COMMANDER 
BRIGADE COMMANDER 



BATTALION COMMANDER 
COMPANY COMMANDER 

PLATOON LEADER 
SQUAD IJAPER 
YOU 





. ^ 1 TT I . . , wi - ■ 1 
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SICK CALL 



If you foat sick or hovo any othor problan>s concarning your haolth, 
raporf to your squad laodar or platoon sargaont Immadiataly. Do not 
run tha chance of spreading a disaasa or causing serious injury to your* 
>elf. If you or one of your buddies need on ambulonce, telephone 
and give your location ond the extent of injury or illness. 

While on leave or troveling, ALL hospitals are obligated to .care for 
you if the need should arise. You simply present your identification card, 
o copy of orders or leave papers and your identificotion tags to the ad' 
mitting office and they will perform treatment as necessary. 

Identification Tags 

Army regulotlons require that you wear your identification tags, (dog 
tags) white training in the field and traveling in oircroft. 
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MAIL 



Correspondence. Wrifb your parents ond friends os often os you con. 
Write whatever you want, but ALWAYS WRITE THE TRUTH. Do not lie, 
exaggerate, or give wrong implications. If you do, you will cause ex- 
treme worry or concern to your family or friends for something that is 
false. 

Your urtit address wilt be posted on the bulletin board. Use It as 
directed and delivery of Incoming mail will be easier and faster. Your 
unit mail clerk Is responsible for delivery of mail. If post office facilities 
ore not reodlly avoilable, he can olso ossist you in procuring stamps and 
money orders and In mailing letters. 
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VISITORS 

You may rtcelvo vliltori whilo you are taking troihing. You must 
undorttond thot thoro oio juit certain timet that you will be ovailable to 
tee them, to don’t make any plant now but wait until you are familiar 
with your trdinirtg formallont. 




PROPER TERMINOLOGY 



Soldiers have an Interestin9 and colorful vocabulary. As soldiers, we 
use many terms for things that are different from the terms used by 
dvitions. With time and experience, this vocabulary grows. Here' are a 
few of the more common words that you will hear oftenj 
In buildings we find: 



LATRINES 

SQUAD BAYS (ROOMS} 
BUNKS 

FOOT AND WALL LOCKERS 

Around a mess hall we find: 
MESS HALL 
CHOW 
K.P.’s 
D.R.O. 

MESSING 



—not bathrooms; heads; toilets or 
privies. 

—ore lorge rooms or cubicles where 
men live. 

—ore beds. 

—are containers to keep your equip* 
ment and personol gear in. 

—where we all go to eat. 

—the food we eat. 



-ore men detailed for kitchen police. 
— o man detailed as dining room 
orderly. 

—to eat a meal. 



When we talk of places, we may say: 

P.X. —meaning the Post Exchange. 

WOODS 



(BOONDOCKS OR BUSH) —field training areo. 

These items apply to our uniform or personal property: 

TROUSERS —not pants. 

PERSONAL GEAR —your personal property. 

PONCHO —is a coated nylon doth used as a 

personal roln cape. 

DOG TAGS —two metal identification tags, worn 

while in the field, aboard aircraft 
and when reporting for medical 
aid. 
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When referring to certain people we sayt 

COMAAANDINO OFFICER —not names which could be contfd* 
ered disrespectful. 

FIRST SEROEANT —not Sarge or ‘Top Kick." 

CADRE r-rtie noncommissioned officers who 

train you. 

COMPANY GRADE OFFICERS— officers of captain rank and below. 

FIELD GRADE OFFICERS —officers of major's rank and obove 
to include colonel. 

These are terms applied to things we do.- Wet 

KNOCK IT Off —stop doing what you are doing. 

TAKE A BREAK —usually a rest of 10 minutes or less. 

POLICE UP —clean up the areo to Include pick- 

ing up poper, cigarette butts, etc. 

UNDER ARMS —means armed with a weapon. 

GO ON SICK CALL —report to our leaders when we ore 

sick or have a health problem. 

QUICK TIME —marching at a rote of 120 steps per 

minute, each step 30 inches long. 

DOUBLE TIAAE —running at o rate of 180 steps per 

minute, eoch step 36 inches long. 

Terms used when referring to our equipment: 

RIFLE —not gun. 

ROUND —0 bullet together with its casing. 
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ARMY EXCHANGE 



You, a* a soldier and a member of the United States Armed Forces 
have just become on authorized patron of this Army Exchange and ail 
other excharSges orated by the United Stotes Armed Forces. You are 
afforded unrestricted exchange privileges as long as you are on active 
duty in the Army. 

1. Mission. 

a. The primary mission of the exchonge Is to supply military person- 
net ortides and services necessary for their health, comfort and con- 
venience ot reasonable prices. 

b. The secondary mission is, through reosonable exchange profits, to 
provide funds for recreation. 

2 , Purchasing at military exchanges is a privilege and like any other 
privilege it can be revoked if abused. Throughout your career in the Army, 
it will be your responsibility to reod and understand the rules governing 
your purchasing within military exchanges. A rule to remember about 
your exchange privileges is: 

Anyone authorized militory exchange privileges who resells artktes 
bought in on exchonge to persons not authorized these privileges com- 
mits on offense which Is punishable under militory law. 
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FIRES 



Always be conscious of the possibility of fires in your area. Be carefol 
with matches and cigarettes; never smoke in bed. Trash containers 
located In your squad bays must not be used to deposit cigarette butts, 
etc. Report immediotely any fire, regardless of how small, to your cadre 
personnel or report the fire by means of a fire alarm or by telephone. 
Telephone number to report fires is 17 or 117. These numbers are 
applicable regardless of the training center you moy be stationed at for 
training. It is necessary to state the building number when reporting a 
lire. Your barracks number is 
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PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

In ordnr to b« an effective soldier, a man must be in excellent physical 
condition. Physical training is primarily designed to get the man In con* 
ditlon and keep him In good physical condition. Experience has shown 
that few recruits enter the Army physically fit for strenuous duties of 
training. The softening Influence of our modem machine civilization 
makes the problem of physically conditioning men more important than 
ever. Warfare makes great demands on a man's physical condition. 
He must be able to march long distances with full pack, weapons ond 
ammunition through rugged country and to fight effectively upon arriving 
at the area of combat; to make assaults and to run and crawl for long 
distonces; to jump into and out of foxholes, craters and trenches; to lift 
and carry heavy objects; to keep going for many hours without sleep or 
rest. Modern, mechanized warfare has not diminished the need for the 
soldier to be In "top notch" physical condition. There are always places 
where mechanized units cannot maneuver, tasks which they connot 
accomplish, and situations in which equipment becoirws dliobled. Further- 
more, the machines are no better than the men operating them. 

a. Dally marches normally will be token to and from your classes. 
During range firing, you may be required to march to and from the 
range complex. Usuolly during bivouac week you will be required to 
march 1 0 or more miles. 

b. The Physical Combat Proficiency Test will be administered to oil 
personnel near the completion of boslc training. Requirements for combat 
ore demonding ond con only be met by physically hardened soldiers. 

c. Each man will start with five repetitions of a set of calisthenic type 
exercises. You will progress until a minimum of twelve repetitions of each 
exercise have been achieved. Here are the exercisesi 
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THE CODE OF CONDUCT 



In Executive Order 10631, 17 August 1955, the President of 
the United States published the following Code of Conduct. It is 
a written expression of the ideols and principles which have tra- 
ditionally guided ond strengthened American fighting men and the 
United States. It will give you strength if you fall into the hands 
of the enemy, it will guide your conduct, and it may save your life. 

CODE OF CONDUCT FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMED FORCES 
I 

I am an American fighting man. I serve in the forces which 
guard my country and our way of life. I am prepored to give my 
life in their defense. 

EXPLANATION. To give your Tife is the ultimate in saying whot 
you will do but os an American fighting man you 
must always remember: Should I be required I 
would give my life, without hesitation, to pre- 
serve the things in which I believe. 

II 

I will never surrender of my own free will. If in command, I 
will never surrender my men while they still hove the means to resist. 

EXPLANATION, As on individual, you never have a right to sur- 
render voluntarily. If you ore cut off and can- 
not fight, you must try to avoid capture and join 
the neorest friendly forces. A commander never 
has the authority to surrender his unit if it can 
still fight or evade capture. If a unit is cut 
off, it must continue to fight until it is relieved 
or reaches friendly forces. 

III 

If I am captured I will continue to resist by oil means available. 
I will make every effort to escope and aid others to escape. I will 
accept neither parole nor special favors from the enemy. 
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EXPLANATION. To resist even after coptured can be accomplished 
by your thoughts and attitude in all things you may 
be compelled to do. Never make it easy for the 
enemy to hold you as o prisoner. Try to escape, assist 
others to escape, if you fail try ogoin. Even though 
you hove been captured never agree to stop fight* 
ing for the things you believe in. 

IV 

If I become a prisoner of war, I will keep faith with my fellow prisoners. 
I will give no information or take port in any action which might be 
harmful to my comrades. If I am senior, I will take command. If not, I 
will obey the lawful orders of those appointed over me and back them 
up in every way. 

EXPLANATION. There is strength in numbers, even two men con 
"make it" better than one. Never reveal who ma/ 
have valuable military information. Each man must 
assist others in any way humanly possible. Take core 
of the sick, never exclude another prisoner, and 
organize your group by rank or oge or ability, but 
ORGANIZE. Officers and noncommissioned officers 
still carry out their responsibilities, and if they ore 
gone someone must take command. 

V 

When questioned, should 1 become a prisoner of war, I am bound to 
give only name, rank, service number, and date of birth. I will evade 
answering further questions to the utmost of my ability. I will make no 
oral or written statements disloyal to my country and its allies or harm* 
ful to their cause. 
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EXPLANATION. Evan undar prassure, you must not give in to demands 
for oral or v/rittan confessions^ whether true or false, 
onswars to questionnaires, personal history stote- 
ments, propoganda recordings and broadcasts, 
appeals to other prisoners of war, signatures to peace 
and surrender appeals, self-criticisms, or any othei 
oral or written statements thot may help the enemy 
or harm the United Stotes, its Armed Forces, its 
allies, or other prisoners, for such Is forbidden. 

VI 

I will never forget that I am on American fighting man, responsible 
for my octions, and dedicoted to the principles which made my country 
free. I will trust in my GOD and in the United States of America. 

EXPLANATION. Even as a prisoner of war, you are still subject to the 
Uniform Code ot Military Justice. When you return, 
your conduct will be investigated to see whether you 
surrendered or were guilty of misconduct during your 
captivity. You must remain loyal and never give up 
hope. 

These articles are not meant to teach you to become o prisoner of war. 
They are meant to guide you in your conduct if, after doing everything 
In your power to prevent It, you become a prisoner of war. The Code is 
intended to make you realize that the prison camp Is an extension of the 
battlefield. 
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MECHANICAL TRAINING, M-14 RIFLE 

1 . Background. 

a. Standards established by the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation of which the United States is a member, made .30 coliber 
ammunition obsolete and therefore our M-1 rifle became destined 
for replacement. 

b. The 7.62-millimeter round, having been odopted os the stand- 
ard coliber for all NATO small arms weapons, required the devel- 
opment of a new rifle and mochinegun for the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

c. The M-14 rifle was adopted by the U.S. Armed Forces and 
replaces the M-1 rifle, the Browning Automatic Rifle, the corbine 
ond the submachinegun. 

2. You must remember these things about your rifle: 

a. Nome — U.S. Rifle, 7.62-millimeter, M-14. 

b. Weight fully loaded — 1 1.25 pounds. 

c. Weight without mogazine — 9.75 pounds. 

d. Maximum effective range is 460 meters. 

e. Moximum range is 3,725 meters. 

f. Muzzle velocity is 853 meters per second. 

g. Overall length of rifle Is 44.13 inches. 

h. Length of barrel (includes chamber) is 22.00 inches. 

I. Your rifle number is 

3. Here are some more things you must remember about your 
rifle: 

a. Description; 7.62 millimeter, magazine fed, gas operated, 
air cooled, semioutomotic, shoulder weapon. It.can be converted 
to automatic operation by installing a selector and bipod. 

b. Rote of fire: 

(1) Cyclic rate of fire 700-750 rounds per minute. 

(2) Maximum rate of fire. 

(o) Semiautomatic, 40 rounds per minute. 

(b) Automotic, 60 rounds per minute. 
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THREE MAIN GROUPS OF THE M-14 

1. In disassembly and assembly of your rifle follow these golden 
rules: 

o. Clear your weapon prior to disassembly and always check your 
rifle for easy movement of parts offer assembly. 

b. Never force parts during disassembly and assembly. 

c. During disassembly remove the parts in order and place them in 
sequence to old in easier assembly. 

2. Disassembly procedure for normal maintenance and daily cleaning, 
a. Seporotion of the three main groups: 

(1) Place the safety in the SAFE position. (This is fully to the rear.) 

(2) Place weapon on your left hip, sights to the left and loosen the 

sling, 

(3) Remove the magozine. 

(4) Turn weapon so sights are to the right; with right hand open 

the bolt and inspect the chamber. Release the operating 
hondle and allow the bolt to move forward. 

(5) Remove the firing mechanism by grasping the trigger guard at 

the reor with the thumb and forefinger of your right hand, 
pull downward and outward os far as the guard will go. Lift 
out the mechanism. 

(6) lay the weapon on a clean, flat surface with the sights up and 

muzzle to the left. Grasp the receiver with your left hand over 
the bolt and raise the rifle a few inches. With the right hand, 
strike down on and grasp the smoll of the stock, separating 
the stock group from the barrel and receiver group. The 
three maih groups ore- 
fa) Firing mechanism assembly. 

(b) Barrel ond receiver group. 

(cj Stock group. 

3. Assembly is conducted in the reverse order of disassembly making 
sure you do not force any of the parts together. Remember: check the 
weapon for easy movement off parts offer assembly. 
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FUNCTIONING, M-14 RIFLE 

1 . The funcHoning of your rifle is imporfant to you because— 

a. It develops confidence in your own rifle by understonding how 
and why it operates, 

b. It gives you the knowledge to reduce and prevent stoppage which 
may occur during firing. 

c. It gives you the knowledge to handle and use the rifle safety. 

d. It gives you the knowledge to practice proper care and cleaning 
of your rifle. 

2. You must understond how your rifle operates in semiautomatic 
operation. Here is how it works: 

a. Feeding — a round is forced up from the magazine into the poth 
of the bolt. 

b. Chambering — a round is forced into the chamber by the bolt, 

c. Locking — when the bolt is fully closed. 

d. Firing — occurs when the firing pin strikes the primer of the 
cartridge. 

e. Unlocking — occurs after the round is fired and the locking lugs of 
the bolt are disengaged from the locking recesses of the receiver. 

f. Extracting — pulling the empty cartridge from the chamber. 

g. Ejecting — throwing the empty cartridge out of and away from the 
receiver. 

h. Cocking — occurs when the hammer is forced into the cocked posi- 
tion by the bolt os it moves to the rear ready to pick up the next round. 

3. You must know and understand the functioning of the parts of the 
firing mechanism assembly that are listed below: 

a. Sear — the sear catches the rear hammer hooks, holding the ham- 
mer to the rear while the trigger is being held to the rear by the shooter 
in semiautomatic fire, The trigger must be released to the forward posi- 
tion before the sear will release the rear hommer hooks. 

b. Trigger lugs — the trigger lugs engaged in the hammer hooks keep 
the hammer in the rear position after the trigger is releosed to the for- 
ward cocked position. 
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c. Trigger^ wh«n the trigger is moved to the reor ogoin the trigger 
tugs ore disengaged from the hammer hooks and the hommer is releosed. 

d. Hammer — the hommer moves forward under pressure of the hom- 
mer spring and strikes the tang of the firing pin. 

e. Does /our rifle have a safety? Your rifle really has two safeties. 
One, with the sofety to the rear the hommer is actually held by the top 
part of the safety. The second safety is built Into the rifle—that is, unless 
the bolt is oil the way forward, the hammer is blocked from hitting the 
firing pin. 

4. Your rifle has the capability of automatic fire by the installation of 
a selector on the right side of the receiver }ust below the rear sight. The 
important thing to know about this feature is thgt the rifle will fire ion- 
tinually os long as you depress the trigger to the rear and you do not 
run out of ammunition. Although your rifle can be made to fire auto- 
matically, you normally will fire It one shot at a time. In later troining 
you may learn how to fire the weapon In its automotic fire role. 




STOPPAGES, IMMEDIATE ACTION, REAR SIGHT 
MECHANICS AND SAFETY PRECAUTIONS, M-14 

1 . A stoppage is a failure in the cycle of operation of your rifle ond 
it con be caused by— 

a. Foulty ammunition. 

b. Faulty magozine. 

c. Faulty operation (malfunction) of a mechanical port of the rifle. 

d. Dirty weapon. 

2. If your rifle stops firing, you must take IMMEDIATE ACTION. This 
must be in two phases. 

a. PHASE 1. Pull operoting rod to the reor, poim up; release, re*aim, 
and attempt to fire. If the rifle foils to fire, go to the second phase os 
outlined below: 

b. PHASE 11. 

( 1 ) Make a quick but detailed visuol inspection of the rifle. 

(2) Then do these thingst 

(o) TAKE the rifle from your shoulder. 

(b) PULL the operating rod handle slowly to the rear and check 

the chamber to see if a round is being extracted; if o round 
is being ejected and if the primer ot the base of the round 
has been struck by the firing pin. 

(c) LOOK into the receiver. 

(d) LOCATE the stoppage by observing as you ppll the operat- 

ing rod handle slowly to the rear, 

(e) REDUCE the stoppage and continue to fire. 

3. Rear sight mechanics. 

o. The reor sight of your rifle should always be all the woy down un- 
less you are cleaning or firing your rifle. 

b. If your sights are too tight, or oily, check with the unit armorer for 
correction or adjustment. 
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c. How your sights work. 

(1) If you roise your sights, this will cause you to raise the muzzle 

of the rifle to maintoin a correct sight oiignment which will 
raise the strike of the bullet on the torget. 

(2) if you lower the rear sight, this will cause you to lower the 

muzzle of the rifle to maintain a correct sight alignment which 
will lower the strike of the bullet on the target, 

(3) If you move the rear sight to the right/left, you must move the 

muzzle of your rifle the some direction thereby moving the 
strike of the bullet on the target. 

4. Safety procedures. You must observe these safety precautions all 
the timet 

a. Consider that every weopon is loaded. 

b. Before handling a weapon inspect it first to make sure It Is clear. 

c. Inspect the bore for obstructions before firing, 

d. Except os directed for troining^ never point your weapon at 
another person. 
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CARE AND cleaning, M-14 

1 . Your rifle is the finest and most dependable weapon that has ever 
been placed in the hands of soldiers. In order for it to be dependable 
and accurate in combat, you must give it careful daily care and cleaning. 
Always check the rifle to make sure it is clear before starting to clean it. 

2. Doily. Wipe the outside metal parts of your rifle with a dry clean 
rag. Use the cleaning rod with a clean dry patch on the bore. Apply a 
light coat of oil to all the metql parts, including the bore, with the ex> 
ception of the gos system. 

3. Before firing, Remove the light coat of oil from ;the bore and 
chamber. Lightly oil the metal parts that do not touch the ommunition. 
Remove any oil from the gas system. Lubricote, lightly, the metof parts 
as follows; 

a. Camming surfaces in hump of operating rod, 

b. Up of receiver. 

c. All locking recesses. 

d. Bolt camming lug. 

4. After firing, the rifle should be field stripped. 

NOTE: Do not ottempt to field strip your weapon at this time. You 
may cause serious damage. You will receive instruction on how this is 
done during your first weeks of training. 

Your weapon is cleaned in the following manner; 

a. Bore. Run patches dampened with bore cleaner or hot, soapy 
water back and forth through the bore several times. Next, attoch the 
rifle bore brush ond run it back ond forth through the bore one or two 
times. Repeot with wet pofches, then dry patches. Inspecting each dry 
patch until patch comes out clean with no evidence of fouling. 

b. Chamber. Place chamber brush in chamber ond allow bolt to 
slowly close against it. Insert one section of the cleaning rod into the 
hole at the end of the chamber brush and rotate the brush several times 
to loosen the carbon and dirt in the chamber. Wrap o cleaning patch 
around the brush, Insert it in the chamber and turn several more times. 
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Continue this operation with dry patches until chamber is clean. 

c. Gas cylinder plug. Pour a small amount of bore cleaner in the 
plug, insert bore qleoning brush and rotate it. Remove the brush, clean 
and dry the plug with patches. 

d. Gas cylinder. Put two patches in the potch holder on a section of 
the cleaning rod, moisten with bore cleaner and swab the cylinder bore. 
Dry the cylinder with patches- Use no abrosives and do not oil the in- 
terior surfaces. 

e. Gas piston. Apply bore cleaner to the exterior surfoce and wipe 
as cleon as possible with dry patches. Use the bore brush to cleon the 
interior of the piston. Wipe the piston dry but do not oil. 

f. Face of the bolt. Cleon with bore cleaner and patches. Oil lightly. 

g. Mogozine. Wipe inside and outside clean and dry, then apply o 
light coot of oil. 

h. Spindle valve. Depress the valve ond rotate it several times after 
each day's firing. Do not disassemble. 

i. ^[I other ports. Use a bristle brush ond dry cloth to remove all dirt 
or sand from other ports and exterior surfaces. Apply a light coat of oil 
to the metal parts. Rub raw linseed oil, as required. Into the wooden ports. 

5. Never used ony type of obroslve on the metol of your rifle. It is 
not because you will destroy the weapon. It Is because you will remove 
the dork color of the metol (bluing) which protects it from rust. 

6. The rifle must be cleoned no ioter then the evening of the day it 
is fired. For 3 consecutive days thereafter check for evidence of fouling 
by running a clean patch through the bore and inspecting it. The bore 
should be lighHy oiled. 
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CLOTHING 



1. The Army issues military clothing of o personal noture, including 
underwear, footwear, and headgear, which is required by all enlisted 
personnel for general duty wear. Essentiol itenns and quantities of this 
clothing are prescribed o$ initial ollowonces for oil enlisted personnel. 

2. Once you have received your initial issue, it Is your responsibility 
to keep oil your clothing in good serviceable condition. The Army assists 
you by giving you, ofter 6 months of service, money to keep your cloth- 
ing in acceptoble condition. This extro money is called “Uniform and 
Clothing Monetory Allowance.” 

a. After 6 months, your pay will include o $4.20 clothing allowance 
each month, 

b. After 36 months^ your clothing allowance will increase to $5.40 
per month. 

c. It will be your responsibility to $ove this money for purchase of 
replacement items or to repair your uniform. 

3. Remember that you ore entitled to free olterotion on your uniform 
for the first 6 months you ore in the Army. Check the fit of your uniforms 
before this period is passed. 

4. Marking of Clothing. You must know these things: 

o. Only selected items of clothing ore marked for identification pur- 
poses. All other Items will not be marked. 

b. Marking will be made with either stencils, pen, and rubber or metal 
stamps, using indelible waterproof marking ink. Items of a dork color 
should be marked in white, and items of o light color should be marked 
in black. 

c. The size of the letters and numerals is determined by spoce ovoil- 
oble and type of moteriol. Normally the choracters should not be less 
than one-eighth of on inch nor more thon one-half of on inch high. An 
exception will be the duffel bag which is explained In d (4) below. 
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d. Selected Items. 

(1) Footgear. Inside right quarter near top. 

(2) Headgear. Inside, on sweatband. Under sweatbond If band 

turns down. 

(3) Belt, web, waist. Inside storting from metal buckle tip. 

(4) Duffel bag, Size of letters ond numerals will be not less than 

1 inch nor more than 2 inches in heighth. The reception cen^ 
ter will place the required morkings in the proper place. It's 
up to you to keep them legible. 
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5. Whilo serving In the Army you can alwoys expoct to stand cloth- 
ing inspections. This is done to allow your commanders to Insure— 

a. That you hove the required amount of clothing. 

b. That the condition and repair of the clothing is satisfactory. 

The charts on the following pages show you how to display your 
equipment. 
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FORMAl INSPECTION LAYOUT 






ARMY 

INDIVIDUAL LOAD-'CARRYING EQUIPMENT 

1 , Oenerd. Your equipmont con»ist» of the following: 

a. Pistol belt. The pistol belt Kelps to support the field pack and is 
used to carry the intrenching tool and carrier, ammunition pouches, 
canteen cover, first aid case and compass case. 

b. Combat field pack suspenders. The suspenders are used to support 
the field pack and pistol belt. They distribute the weight of the load 
evenly. Make sure the shoulder pads are centered on the shoulders. 

c. Combat field pack. The field pack is used to carry individual ro* 
tions and equipment that are essential during field operotlons. It Is 
designed to permit certain items to be carried in a number of different 
ways to meet changing conditions. 

d. Intrenching tool carrier. This carrier has an attachment for carrying 
the bayonet scabbard. 

e. Ammunition pouches. Each ommunition pouch Is designed to carry 
any part of the small arms basic toad of Individual ammunition. 

f. Canteen cover. The canteen cover accommodates the canteen cap 
and canteen. If you keep the felt moterial on the inside wet during hot 
weather, this will help to keep the woter cool. 

g. First aid case. The first old case is used to carry the individuol 
field dressing. 

h. Sleeping bag carrier. The steeping bog carrier is designed so that 
the sleeping bag can be carried on the back above the field pack. The 
quick release system allows the sleeping bag to be dropped in case of 
emergency. 

2. The lood<arrying equipment is designed to accommodate two 
basic types of loods: 

a. Combat load. The combat load consists of existence- type items 
needed by all soldiers regardless of duty assignment. 

b. Full field load. The full field (marching) lood consists of the combat 
load plus other items of comfort. Typical items are sleeping bags and 
extra clothing. 
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3. Wtaring of tho pack. An ilUfitting or incorrocti/ worn pack will 
chaft and tiro tho wearer becauie of unequal weight distribution. 

4. Care and cleaning. All webbing equipment i$ cleaned by bruihlng 
with o dry bru»h or, if necetiary, by dipping them vigorously In a pall 
of worm water containing a mild soap or synthetic detergent. Do not 
scrub webb equipment with a brush becouse this will damage the material. 
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SHELTER TENTS 

As Soldiers, we must know how to provide ourselves with shelter in 
the field. With no other equipment than what you carry on your back, 
you con construct a shelter tent. Knowing how to construct this shelter 
tent properly wfll determine whether you spend a comfortable or a mis- 
erable night In the field. 

1 . Necessary Equipnnent. 

a. Two shelter holves—each man supplies one. 

b. Two tent poles— each man supplies one. 

c. Ten tent pins^each mon supplies five. 

d. Two guy lines— each man supplies one. 

2. Selection of site should include: 

0 . Proper drainoge. 

(1 ) Never pitch in a dry streom bed. 

(2) Avoid valley bottoms. 

(3) Avoid wet or marshy ground. 

b. Soil must be suitable for anchoring tent pins. 

c. Comoufloge— tent must blend with terrain. 

3. Ditching. 

a. Dig a small ditch completely around the tent that leads away from 
the tent. 

b. Do not pile dirt on sides of tent. 

c. Make sure the ditch is cleor so water will run freely, 

d. Padding the ground to insulote against cold and dampness is ac- 
complished by covering the floor of the tent with a poncho or whatever 
vegetotion can be found, such as grass, hay, or tender branches of trees. 

5. Procedure in the event of fire: 

0 . Pull the pins and poles and colbpse tent. 

b. Beat out fire by smothering with water, sand or dirt. 
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EQUIPMENT RESPONSIBILITY 

1 . There are some important things you need to know about your 
responsibilities for the care of equipment or property you may be issued 
or hove assigned under your control. 

a. If you sign for, use or have equipment under your control, you ore 
responsible for ony damage or loss. 

b. If responsible you can be required to poy for items damaged or 
lost because of your neglect. Remember, as a toxpayer, you are helping 
to poy for the original cost of Army equipment; why pay for It again? 

2. Practice conservotlon of Arrny equipment, or In short— don't waste. 
The Army must poy for everything It has; it's up to you to use things 
intelligently. If you take care of your equipment, it will take care of you. 
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MESSING 



You are assigned to the some mess hall where you will eat all of your 
tneols while undergoing individual trairting except when at the rifle ranges 
or field training area. You will remove your cap upon entering the mess 
hall. As you enter the mess holl, you will pass through a line much like 
a cofeteria. It is necessary to eot a welhbalonced meol, which normally 
will include hot foods and a salad. Take all you wont and take at least 
o small portion of oil foods offered. At the end of the line, you will find 
cups and silverwore. Do not handle cups or silverware other thon your 
own os this spreads germs. When you hove everything you need, move 
out of the line and proceed to your table. Normally you will eat at four- 
man dining tables. Filling all tables from front to rear increoses the 
utilizotion of the messing facilities. Eat everything you take ond remem- 
ber that good table manners are part of your life here in the Army. 
When you have finished eating all of the food on your tray^ If you are 
still hungry, you may obtain second helpings if ovailable. 

After you have finished your meal, insure that your immediate area 
is policed and then proceed to scrape the food Into the garbage recep- 
tacle, place your eating utensils and tray into the proper receptacles and 
move out of the mess hall. 
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